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one's way through "the tangled web" of railway finance, but the 
author's statements are never obscure. Occasionally his figures of 
speech are a bit rampant, but they are usually effective ; as, for example, 
when he describes the Hill system as "a giant cornucopia whose body 
extends from the Great Lakes to the Ohio River, contracts as it stretches 
west and northwest, and pours its contents through the relatively narrow 
orifice of Puget Sound and Portland" (2: 57). His use of the English 
method of spelling such words as "favour," "labour," and "honour" 
contrasts somewhat oddly with the screaming Americanisms which ap- 
pear on every page. But he commands attention. Possibly if profes- 
sional historians would cultivate a more interesting style, their services 
as authorized biographers would be more in demand. Until such a 
time it ill becomes them to criticise too freely a work which they will 
have frequent occasion to use. 

John D. Hicks 

George Caleb Bingham, the Missouri artist. By Fern Helen Rusk, Ph. 
D., assistant in classical archaeology and the history of art, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. (Jefferson City, Missouri: Hugh Stephens com- 
pany, 1917. 135 p. $1.50) 

This book is a study of the character and achievements of the artist 
whose name it bears. He was a man of absolute sincerity and fear- 
lessness, who delineated with typical truthfulness the life of the Missouri 
frontiersman in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Bingham stands as an unique character in early American art history. 
Of Scotch-German parentage, he migrated, when but a child, to Missouri, 
where, we are told, traces of his childish drawings are "still quite plainly 
outlined on pump, fence and outbuildings." At first, primitive condi- 
tions compelled him to use as pigments brick dust, axle grease, dyes, and 
even his own blood. 

In addition to his duties as a citizen, including the occupational 
pursuits and political welfare of the growing state, he continued his 
self-education as a painter. We find him hard at work, developing his 
earlier efforts in portraiture into more ambitious compositions of the 
animated and vivid human life with which he was surrounded. 

Modern critical judgment might regard many of these paintings as 
theatrical and formal. But while lacking the spontaniety and freedom 
of more modern treatment, if gauged by the contemporary and stereo- 
typed art forms of that time, they stand as invaluable records of realistic 
and exact work. 

Ranging from portraits of men and women famous in Missouri and 
national life and a few landscapes, the paintings included the occupa- 
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tions and amusements of the common people. Unique among these 
scenes, we find election activities and boating subjects, showing marked 
versatility and permeated with the vitality and local color characteristic 
of the pioneer growth of the new west. 

Convinced that George Caleb Bingham was the most successful genre 
painter of the period, the author has felt justified in adding the paint- 
ings of this artist to fill a distinct niche in American art history. 
Interweaving in an interesting and well-illustrated sequential chain, 
biographical anecdotes with the story of his professional training, the 
author has made an interesting contribution to this little-elaborated art 
epoch. Bingham's place as a sterling pioneer citizen of Missouri and 
chief delineator of genre of the period seems justified, in the light of 

the material presented to the reader. 

William H. Vabnum 

Audubon the naturalist. A history of his life and time. By Francis 
Hobart Herrick Ph.D., Sc.D., professor of biology, Western Re- 
serve university. In two volumes. (New York and London: D. 
Appleton and company, 1917. 451, 494 p. $7.50 net) 
Audubon's life coincided with a period of marvelous changes in the 
face of this continent and in the nation itself, his history was a part of 
those changes, his achievements were even then recognized and honored 
in both England and America, and his name is today a household word 
in our own country. Yet nothing like an adequate record of his career 
has ever appeared. Mrs. St. John's life of the naturalist (London, 
1856) is both superficial and trivial. Buchanan's work (London, 1868) 
tho said to be based on a manuscript furnished by Mrs. Audubon lacks 
both interest and balance, besides being so full of errors as to be, in the 
judgment of the family, "useless to the world and unpleasant to them" ; 
even as rewritten by Mrs. Audubon (New York, 1869) it is not a power- 
ful work. The discovery of lost journals of certain trips gave the nat- 
uralist's granddaughter, Maria R. Audubon, the basis for Audubon and 
his journals (New York, 1897) in which the distinguished ornithologist, 
Elliott Coues, provided extensive scientific notes ; but the work, impor- 
tant as it is, lacks unity and breadth of treatment. So the field lay 
open and inviting to new efforts, and the eager anticipation with which 
one turns to the new work is fortunately realized on its study. 

Mr. Herrick is well known as one of our most thorough and careful 
students of bird life and consequently is peculiarly well fitted to handle 
a subject that unquestionably demands good ornithological knowledge 
for its adequate treatment. He has carried the precise analysis of a 
trained scientist into his historical excursion with good effect. The 



